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HERE is a bright little island on Europe’s westmost 

verge, whose name was wont in recent happy days to 
bring a smile to the lips and a song to the heart, and 
which from of old the poets named the Island of Destiny,- 
Innisfail. 

That little island, Innisfail, is not of course the sub- 
ject of this paper, but the name may serve to suggest a 
study of our own land, America, which early voyagers 
hitherward used to designate /rland it Mikla, Greater Ire- 
land. The old Norse vikings in various of their sagas 
make mention ef a wide expanse of territory to the south 
of Vinland the Good to which they gave the name of 
Greater Ireland, in token, let us hope, that it was destined 
to prove some day a greater Innisfail than the little island 
of saints and scholars beyond the Atlantic. 

Ireland’s destiny is not hidden among the mysteries of 
the future. It stands out luminous in the records of the 
past. There was first of all a golden age when all the is- 
land rang with childlike praise of God and Mary, when 
half the people were consecrated to the virgin life, and 
when every foot of ground entombed a saint. Then came 
an iron age, when rack and sword and pike sent up to 
heaven an army of Christian martyrs whose numbers are 
known to the omniscient God alone. In our day its des- 
tiny is clear as the sun and the moon and the stars in the 
heavens: this is the age of apostles. From Armagh to 
Baltimore, from Los Angeles to Auckland, from Mel- 
bourne to Manila, from Zanzibar to Sierra Leone, from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Riga, aye, from the right hand 
of the chair of Peter, the sons of Innisfail are the heralds 
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of the pure and true gospel: verily, their sound has gone 
forth to the ends of the earth.t. Is America to be /rland 
it Mikla, a Greater Ireland? 

Every land, like every man, has a mission here on 
earth, a divinely chosen work to do. We, Catholics of 
America, are not of those whose souls have failed to say: 
“This is my own, my native land”; and, no doubt, the 
question has often presented itself—just as that of our 
personal vocations—what is the destiny of America? To 
Catholics nothing happens by chance. High in heaven we 
see the “Mystic Weaver” sitting at His loom, bringing out 
of warp and woof the future of nations as of men, throw- 
ing His shuttle to and fro that in the outcome, after all the 
rattling and wild confusion, His Divine design may be 
unfolded in a tapestry of living history, glorious beyond 
all human fancy; and we cannot fail to ask what is to be 
America’s place and part in the splendid production. 


I 


The story of America happily begins with Christopher 
Columbus, a man whose personal character was as admi- 
rable as his achievement was magnificent; one of the 
giants of all time. He was one of the few men who fully 
realized that he lived to fulfill an eternal counsel, and he 
bent every power of all his wonderful energies to attain 
its accomplishment. It was no accident that he bore the 
name Columbus. We know that God chose the name of 
Abraham, and made him what that name signifies, the fa- 
ther of a multitude; so He also chose the name of Peter 
for the man who was to be the Rock foundation of the 
Church; and so He named others who were to figure 
largely in the workings out of His dispositions in world 
government. It would have been an exception, if the per- 
son who was destined to change the course of human 
events, as was Columbus, were not given a name indicative 
of his work. It was no chance that he who was to bear 
back the olive branch of peace and hope, the announce- 
ment of the finding of dry land to the peoples crowded in 
the little ark of Europe, was named Columbus, the dove. 


1The bishops of the Sees named, all natives of Ireland, except the 
last, who is surely entitled to special notice, were, according to the 
Annuario Pontificio for 1924, Curley, Cantwell, Clearly, Mannix, 
O’Doherty, Neville, O’Gorman, McSherry and Rooney, and O’Rourke. 
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It did not wait for us to point out this significance in his 
name. It was engraved during his lifetime on the chains 
that bound his limbs, and his son, Ferdinand, dwells at 
length on the wonder of it in the life of his father. 

The significance of the name Christopher however is 
far more exuberantly rich in meaning than Columbus; 
Christopher, the Christ-bearer. Columbus well knew this 
and appreciated it. He made that name his autograph, 
writing it Christo-ferens so as to bring out the full mean- 
ing, surmounting it with the initials of Jesus, Mary, and 
Joseph. : 

It is usually stated that America was discovered on 
October 12, 1492, when the little caravels of Columbus 
weighed anchor at Guanahani. This is only partly true; 
if accepted as the whole truth, it is erroneous. For Amer- 
ica was not discovered in a day. It was the years of Co- 
lumbus’ patient waiting, his rebuffs at court, his studious 
nights, his weary wanderings, his disappointments, his 
heartaches, all nobly endured; it was the Christ-child with 
His cross borne on the tall shoulders of Columbus that 
opened the way to the New World. Not in one glad mo- 
ment when the strands of the Bahamas lay before his de- 
lighted vision, but through all the long dull years while 
the brave Genoese carried his frustrated hopes with Chris- 
tian fortitude, he was discovering America. 

We may admit that America was found on scores of 
occasions, if we wish, before the days of Columbus: this 
detracts nothing from the glory of his achievement. If 
America was found many times, it had one discoverer. 

The Genoese Christ-bearer by his pleadings at the cap- 
itals of Europe awakened the interest of the centers of 
knowledge in his project; he erected, as it were, a series 
of electric arc lamps at every court of Europe and at 
every seat of learning, that though black and dull at first, 
broke forth at once on his return into a flame of brilliant 
knowledge in whose light civilization saw that there was 
a great land out in the west. America was uncovered, 
discovered, by the Christ-bearer. See him standing on his 
deck ; the wide sails of his ship spread above him like the 
wings of a protecting genius. This ship is the Santa 
Maria. It was the outspread arms of Mary that protected 
him in his daring venture into the unknown world. When 
the cross is being carried Mary is sure to be near. 
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The earliest islands found—the first fruits—were de- 
voted to the Savior of the world, and named, the first San 
Salvador, and the second in honor of Mary, Immaculate 
Conception. All good men today regret that the new 
world was not given Columbus’ worthy name. One small 
island was called in honor of his patron, St. Christopher. 
But those men, who in the name of a religious reforma- 
tion, changed the name of San Salvador to Cat Island, and 
Conception to Rum Bay, transformed St. Christopher to 
St. Kitts, and would no doubt with similar impiety have 
mutilated the name of Columbia had it been in possession 
at their coming. It is well that that generation of Co- 
lumbus’ successors here were ignorant of the fact that our 
hemisphere bears the name of one of God’s humble saints, 
the patron of Amerigo Vespucci; Amerigo or Emeric, 
whose name means self-government, Liberty. Such is the 
truth. A young priest, Waldseemueller, suggested that 
the new world might well be called America, and neither 
his own early change of mind, nor the efforts of kings, 
was able to undo a work so mysteriously well done as that 
of naming the new world with a name that means liberty.” 

This is the first chapter of our history. Let us see 
what we have found; that without the design of any man 
our land was named America in honor of one of God’s 
saints, Emeric or Amerigo, who died rich in merits in far- 
off Hungary, but whose name means Self-government or 
Liberty; that a Christ-bearer discovered the land; that he 
found it through the cross; that the arms of Mary pro- 
tected him in his work. Surely the new-born land, over 
which Heaven took such care, is meant for glorious days. 


II 


After reciting the period of discovery all books of 
history carry the student on to that of exploration and 
colonization. Let us examine whether there is anything 
in this second chapter that points to a special Providence 
over the new world; and let us limit our investigation to 
the region that constitutes the continental United States. 

Following received methods we must take our start at 
Jamestown, Virginia, with Captain John Smith in 1607. 
All the school histories take a slight backward glance 


2The w riter amplified this point in America, January 4, 1919, under 
the title: ‘‘America, the Origin of the Name.’ 
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from this date to tell of the futile efforts made by Sir 
Walter Raleigh; but not one of them, not even those in 
use in Catholic schools, makes the slightest reference to 
the Catholic colony that was established on the very site 
of Jamestown eighty-one years before 1607. This early 
settlement numbered 600 souls, a population that was pos- 
sibly never again gathered at the spot. Is its omission 
owing to the fact that the colony was not permanent? 
Raleigh’s settlements were never permanent. In fact, no 
Jamestown settlement was ever permanent; the place is 
only a graveyard today. We mention Raleigh to make 
history interesting; and perhaps because—like cold- 
blooded murderers generally—he was so good a hater of 
such agents of justice as old Catholic Spain. But there 
was a man in that earlier colony whose life-story should 
at least prove as interesting. Then too in that colony, on 
that site, the Holy Sacrifice was first offered up, so far as 
we can indicate, within the limits of the original American 
states; and this perhaps by the man of whom we speak. 
There were two Dominican priests in that colony; one of 
whom was Anthony Montesinos. Anthony Montesinos is- 
sued the first Emancipation Proclamation in the new 
world. The presence of this man in Virginia, in the very 
heart of what was later to be the slave states, is so strik- 
ing a contrast and coincidence that no true story of Vir- 
ginia can be considered complete without its mention. It 
is not to be inferred that thts proclamation was a simple 
statement, a mere speech, a casual or negligible fact. It 
was an epoch-making event that stirred the world. 

The enslavement of the native races began early in 
our nation’s history. Its advocates were often good men, 
and they had arguments that were unanswerable, certainly 
justifying the practice of some slight extent. It were bet- 
ter, they said, to be a slave to a civilized man than to be 
debased by such ignorance and brutality as render one a 
devourer of his fellows. This might indeed justify the 
capture and enslavement of cannibals for a time. But 
within twenty years after Columbus’ landfall, enslave- 
ment of the Indians had become general, and was an 
established and profitable business. Anthony Montesinos 
and three other sons of St. Dominic saw the evil, and 
determined to cry out to the powers of earth and heaven 
against it. Montesinos prepared an expostulation which 
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his brethren all signed. They knew the danger they were 
incurring. Montesinos then proclaimed his views before 
an auditory that included the niece of King Ferdinand, 
and Diego Columbus, and the chief profiteers of the slave 
trade. An outcry was raised at once. It stirred the Old 
World as well as the New. Montesinos crossed the ocean 
to defend himself. The Pope, at this early date, issued a 
Bull against the traffic in human beings; but notwith- 
standing the Bull of the Pope and the good will of King 
Ferdinand, the struggle continued until all the Dominicans 
who had signed that document sealed their profession with 
their blood. We have no certainty of the nature or the 
details of the death of Montesinos. The old records of 
his monastery in Salamanca merely write after his name 
the one great word: martyr. It seems that he was slain 
by the Indians themselves, who imagined all Spaniards 
slave hunters. If this is so, his death was more Christlike 
in that he was slain by those whom he loved. One cannot 
but reflect what might have been the history of Virginia 
and of the whole of America, if our schools had placed 
the picture of Montesinos liberating the slaves in that 
prominent and conspicuous place that they gave to the 
dubious story of the rescue of John Smith by Pocahontas.* 

This narration of the overlooking of Montesinos might 
seem a tale of defeated destiny and hence quite contrary 
in its indications to the idea running through this paper ; 
but let it be remarked that, in the first place, he will not 
always be forgotten; and, again, that he has been intro- 
duced precisely as one of the defeated; this second chap- 
ter of our paper is one of martyrs. Jo victis; the martyrs 
fall, but win the only victory worthy of the name. The 
period of exploration and colonization of America was 
one far more fruitful in martyrdom than is generally 
known. If the blood of martyrs is the seed of Christian- 
ity, then indeed the period at which we have arrived is 
replete with rich promise for the glory of our land. 

The first in the bede roll of the martyrs on American 
soil (I mean within the limits of the United States) was 
not a son of St. Dominic but of St. Francis. In the spring 
of 1541 there came across our borders from Mexico a 
strange cavalcade under the leadership of Francisco Coro- 


38For Montesinos, see Shea, ‘‘History of the Catholic Church,’’ I, p. 
101. The Bull referred to is that of Paul III, dated May 29, 1537. 
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nado: horses with great high saddles; mules and burrows 
with picks and axes in gay colored panniers; heavy 
bearded Spaniards belted with knives; carts, camp fol- 
lowers, dogs, and wild-eyed Indians, with the high-blooded 
youth of Spain “Seeking kingdoms that were told / To be 
paved with solid gold / In the kingdom of Quivira.” 

For one hundred and eight days they marched towards 
what is today the very heart of the United States. They 
passed over the Sierras, through the Rio Grande, the 
Cimarron and the Arkansas, across the arid deserts where 
many an American in modern times has perished of thirst, 
until they came at last into the valley of the Missouri. 
An American Army officer several years ago attempted to 
map the route followed by this early expedition and con- 
cluded that its final resting place was near the present 
Fort Riley, Kansas. A monument has been erected at 
that place commemorating the event. Later historians lo- 
cate the terminus of Coronado’s journey elsewhere but in 
the same general neighborhood. There is another monu- 
ment at Fort Riley, or very near it, indicating that here is 
the central point of the continental United States ; that this 
point is equidistant from our northern and southern and 
from our eastern and western boundaries. Coronado 
sought for gold, and failed to appreciate the marvelous 
richness of the soil beneath his boots, which now sends 
forth in golden grain an output of wealth compared to 
which all the gold of Mexico is slight. One man in his 
party saw with truer vision. It was not metal nor grain 
that caught his gaze. He saw a mintage that bore upon 
its face the image of the King of Heaven; souls, immor- 
tal souls looked from the eyes even of the savages here 
neglected and deserted. Coronado turned back to Mex- 
ico, a disgraced and broken-hearted man, but John, the son 
of St. Francis, with a little band of strange companions, 
determined to make his home in Kansas and bring salva- 
tion to these nations sitting in darkness. Before three 
years were passed, on November 30, 1544, he was slain 
by those he served; his companions obeying his orders 
fled, and they brought back to Mexico the announcement 
of the death of Father Juan de Padilla, who is America’s 
proto-martyr. It took them years of wandering through 
savage tribes to reach civilization with the news. The 
knowledge of Padilla’s death was slow in reaching the 
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world; it has been slow in reaching us. God is never in 
a hurry; but in the ages to come we may hope that the 
man-loving soul of this true son of Francis of Assisi, who 
poured out his blood on the altar-stone of our country, 
will be honored with the acclaim of the Church.‘ 

Look at the map of the continental United States. 
Who can fail to marvel at the spot from which, in the 
Providence of God, the first martyr’s blood was to cry 
out for mercy on this land: the exact middle point of the 
nation! In 1544, two generations before the settlement 
of Jamestown, our earliest English colony on the Atlantic 
slope, Juan de Padilla’s blood fell like a seal upon the 
very heart of the future nation, claiming it for Christ and 
His Church. If it is true that nothing occurs by mere 
chance, how interpret the fact that God willed the first 
American martyr to fall in this extraordinary place? 

Few of us realize in how many strange and unex- 
pected corners and how abundantly the blood of martyrs, 
the seed of the Church, has fallen throughout our land. 
In the morning twilight of the New World, before the 
enemy had come upon the field, the sowers of this goodly 
seed planted for rich wide harvests. Twenty-two Fran- 
ciscan priests, with three brothers and one hundred and 
eighty of their flock lay down their lives in one harvest 
moon of 1680. Just across the river from where I write, 
at Cahokia, it is written that Father Gaston, of whom we 
can know little else than his name, was slain by the sav- 
ages he came to bless. Father Saint Cosme ministered 
there at Cahokia also. He too was slain but further down 
the river. He was a native of Quebec. The St. Louis 
University treasures an old altar-stone from the mission 
among the Kaskaskias. If the date that used to be upon 
it is correct, it is possible that both these secular priests 
offered up the Holy Sacrifice upon this stone, as the cen- 
tral altar-piece, as well as the Franciscan Ribourde, who 
was killed by the Kickapoos on the Illinois River in 1680, 
and the Jesuit martyrs, Gravier, Binneteau, Senat, Souel, 
and Sebastian Rale, all of whom except the last, came to 
their death in this part of America. Father Rale was 
slain, not by the Indians, but by the Puritans. 

4The Fourteenth Annual Report of the Am. Bureau of Ethnology, p. 
470, gives the original documents of Coronado’s expedition. Bandelier, 


in the Am. Cath. Quarterly for 1890, p. 551, goes into greater detail 
concerning Father de Padilla. 
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Only a few years ago one of the Jesuit Fathers over 
in France was giving a mission in one of the out-of-the- 
way villages of that land. One of the townsmen calling 
on him said: ‘We have some old letters at home written 
by a Jesuit of our family, Pere Aulneau, who was killed 
in America about two hundred years ago.” With these 
letters and some other documents, a group of Canadian 
scholastics and priests undertook to seek the remains of 
this martyr. We unenthusiastic persons might think such 
a quest quixotic. The documents told how the priest had 
accompanied an expedition of La Verendrye, which is 
famous in history as having been the first company of 
white men to have looked upon the northern Rockies. 
Sut the Jesuit.did not get that far. Having separated 
from the main cavalcade with a foraging party of some 
twenty trappers, he and they were surprised and slain by 
the savages. The natives cut off the heads of all their 
victims save two, the priest Aulneau and young La Veren- 
drye, son of the general leader of the expedition. The 
priest had been killed by an arrow that pierced his skull. 
The Canadian searching party of scholastics and priests 
actually succeeded in finding the remains of a group of 
bodies, of the exact number they were seeking ; the heads 
of all but two had been severed, and an arrow was im- 
bedded in the skull of one of these two. There could be 
no doubt but that this last was Father Aulneau. 

Attention is called to this case in consideration of the 
site of the discovery, as illustrating in what unaccountable 
parts of the land the martyrs fell. This was in the United 
States just in that only little point of Minnesota that 
reaches above the 49° parallel of latitude. At the request 
of Archbishop Ireland, the U. S. Government set the place 
aside as a park to be known as Aulneau Park. 

Who that thinks can prevent himself from looking 
upon this nation—stretching out from ocean to ocean— 
but as the floor of a vast cathedral under which the mar- 
tyrs’ relics sleep; the heavens above is the vault and dome; 
the veins of gold and precious metals are its ornaments; 
the quarries of granite and marble its entablatures; the 
forests’ fruits and flowers its decoration, and the great 
wide plains, deep with greenest vegetation, its carpet! 
The central altar-stone (as in St. Peter’s at Rome) is in 
the very middle, but on every side a myriad of chapels in- 
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vite to prayer. Already from the rising of the sun to the 
setting thereof God’s name is great among the gentiles, 
and there is everywhere offered up a clean oblation to the 
Lord of hosts, the Immaculate Lamb, and the martyrs be- 
neath the altar-stone cry out: “How long, Oh Lord, until 
sweetly Thou avenge our blood with the destruction of 
wickedness and the conversion of this Thy land to Thee?” 

The second chapter is done; that of exploration and 
colonization. Nothing has been said of Maryland, for the 
reason that its story is so well known, and no effort was 
made to secure completeness. Nothing was said of Lord 
Plowden’s Catholic colony.° No reference was made to 
the supposed Catholicity of Edward Maria Wingfield, the 
first president of the Jamestown settlement,® or of Miles 
Standish of Mayflower fame.’ This chapter was intended 
to be one of martyrdom. For therein is Catholic destiny. 
The martyrs are the soldier saints; they are the van, and, 
where they lead, the army of the gentle white-robed vir- 
gins and the happy multitude of confessors follow. Rome 
is Rome, and the Rock whereon the cornerstone of the 


Church is resting, because of the noble martyrs who in the 
first days of Christianity made the cement of that Church’s 
mystic structure of their life blood. It must mean much 
in the destiny of America that it too has had its martyrs 
to lead the way for those who are to come. 


Ill 


The third great moment in America’s annals was the 
War of Independence. The freedom of America from 
thraldom to Europe was an event in the progress of the 
world of scarcely less importance than the discovery of a 
new hemisphere. It was given to the sons of our holy 
Mother, the Church, to make the first and the second 
chapter of our history, and to perfect the work of this 
third; that is, they discovered America, they consecrated 
its soil with the pouring out of their lives, and it was 
through their valor that the nation come into existence. 

5‘‘New Jersey Colonized by Catholics,’’ by Dr. R. L. Burtsell in the 
Catholic World, XXXII, p. 204, is the story of Plowden’s colony. See 
also Winsor, Hist. of America, III, p. 457. 


6The most recent Britannica and the International Encyclopedia, un- 
der the word, Wingfield, speaks as if there were no doubt that Wing- 
field was a Catholic. Most Catholic scholars however have their doubts. 


- ae Standish—‘‘Was he a Catholic?’’ see Cath. World, XXIII, 
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Spain found America; her sons with those of France dyed 
our soil with heavenly hues; and France cut the shackles 
that bound us in servitude: France set us free. 

This claim for France may seem too strong. Possibly 
it is. Possibly the effort to swing the great pendulum of 
truth back from the false position in which it now hangs 
is carrying us a little too far to the other side. Judge for 
yourselves. Hear the argument. 

No doubt you remember the Maine. I take it for 
granted that your recollections of the Cuban War of Inde- 
pendence need no refurbishing. The similarity between 
that struggle of recent date and our American fight for 
freedom is striking. No one among us thinks of denying 
that the United States secured the freedom of Cuba. It 
is just as true that France secured the liberty of the United 
States. It may be true that we ought to add an explana- 
tion when we claim that we won freedom for Cuba; but 
do we ever do so? Why then should it be necessary to 
add a qualification when the question is about France? 

The Cubans themselves fought many battles, and 
struggled and starved for long, bitter years in the cause 
of liberty before the United States went on its “humani- 
tarian mission” to that island. It should seem that the 
credit of final victory ought to be given to those early 
combatants. But in fact, it is not so given in our litera- 
ture, because the Americans were instrumental in win- 
ning the final and decisive battle at Santiago. But there 
was another Santiago in the war for our freedom. It was 
at Yorktown, Virginia. The parity of the two situations 
is perfect. At Santiago there were two battles; the more 
important of which was on the sea. At Yorktown there 
were two battles also if the land fight deserves to be called 
a battle. Here the troops had nothing to do but to close 
in on the enemy. The Americar soldiers made but one 
attack in which their loss was eight killed and thirty-three 
wounded ; its success or failure had little or nothing to do 
with the final issue. Yes, they had to resist also an at- 
tempt of the British to escape. In this however there is 
another point of similarity between Yorktown and Santi- 
ago. The English began to wade across the York River 
by night; they ran into an American and a French divi- 
sion which were placed there in anticipation of just such 
a sortie. A contemporary French account of the coward- 
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ice and general poltroonry of the American soldiers on 
this occasion is only equaled by the accounts our men 
gave of the same virtues of the Cubans in like circum- 
stances. All probably did their best, but men are human 
everywhere. As at Santiago, the important battle was on 
the water, so at Yorktown, when the French fleet had 
driven off the English squadron, the field was won. As 
at Santiago, there were no Cubans in the naval engage- 
ment, so at Yorktown the really decisive battle of the 
American Revolutionary War was fought at sea without 
the participation of a single American. A comparison of 
the numbers engaged will at once indicate the relative im- 
portance of the forces at sea and on land at Yorktown. 
The English had 21 sail, with 1,694 cannon; the French 
went out to meet them with 24 sail carrying 1,826 guns. 
Some of the English ships were larger however than any 
of the French. The French had 23,000 men on board 
their ships; the number of the English has never been 
exactly obtained but it could not have been less than 20,000. 
Now turn to the land, Cornwallis had 7,349 troops; Wash- 
ington and Rochambeau had about 15,000. According to 
“Senate Document,” Vol. 32, No. 537, 59th Congress, Ist 
session, 9,848 of these were French.’ That is, there were 
at the battle of Yorktown more than 32,000 French com- 
batants, and about 6,000 Americans; let us say, with most 
of our historians, 9,000; it is in every way conspicuous 
that it was a French victory. A singular feature of that 
battle was the presence there of so many Catholic priests. 
We have the names of the 72 chaplains of the French 
navy; the French army also had its chaplains but the 
names of only four or five have reached us. A battle 
blessed with the presence of so many of God’s ministers 
could scarcely be other than momentous in its outcome. 
There never was any other battle on this continent in 
which so many priests took part. Leaving the French for 
a moment, let it be observed that in our little American 
army Catholics were present out of all proportion to their 

8The best work on Yorktown is the Senate Document referred to. 
There it is clear that Rochambeau started to Yorktown from New Eng- 
land with 4,756 troops; presently a convoy gives him an additional 690; 
next St. Simon brings from the West Indies (p. 424), 3,600; and finally 
De Grasse loaned to the land forces 800 men. Thus it is clear that the 
French on land at Yorktown totaled 9,848 troops. Admiral Mahan: The 


Influence of See Power on History, tells us (p. 399) that both before 


and after Yorktown, Washington knew that America’s cause had to be 
won on the sea. 
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population in the American colonies. ‘“Congress’s Own” 
was there—the nucleus of the American regular army, 
which on this occasion was almost wholly made up of 
Catholic Canadian troops. The Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania lines were also there in which Catholics furnished 
a large contingent. When the news of Yorktown reached 
Paris a great Catholic Thanksgiving was celebrated; the 
King ordered a triumphant Te Deum sung for the suc- 
cess won—his proclamation read—‘‘over the English by 
the armies of his Most Christian Majesty, with those of 
General Washington.” When the news reached Phila- 
delphia the American Congress went to a Mass of thanks- 
giving at St. Mary’s Church. At four different times that 
Congress of America attended services in St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church; the country has never been in such dan- 
ver since then, and no other Congress has rivaled this rec- 
ord of Catholic piety. 

There was another item in the Yorktown victory that 
must not be overlooked. Gratitude should ever keep its 
memory fresh. On the way to Yorktown, Washington’s 
soldiers were clamorous for pay. The General was seri- 
ously frightened. But at the very climax of his dismay, 
half a million dollars arrived from France, the first instal- 
ment of six million which the French king had lately col- 
lected for the more vigorous prosecution of the war. The 
interesting point is how the King secured this splendid 
sum. One may search many volumes of American his- 
tory without finding a solution. The monarch had al- 
ready spent a large amount in the American campaign, 
and his people were no more in love with taxation than 
the remainder of humankind. At this juncture he made 
an appeal to the clergy of the nation, asking them to sur- 
render their salaries and so supply him with the needed 
sum. The representatives of the clergy met and deliber- 
ated on the matter for a considerable time: the request 
was unusual, and in every way extraordinary. Yet when 
it came to the ballot it was found that there was not a 
single vote against the motion, and thus six millions of 
dollars went from the slim emoluments of the priests of 
France to assist our despairing Continentals. One may 
be better able to realize the timeliness as well as the pre- 
ciousness of this donation if he recall that at this period 
the American money had so depreciated in value that one 
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dollar in French coin was worth seventy-four dollars of 
the continental currency. At this rate the six million con- 
tributed by the Catholic clergy of France was equivalent 
to $444,000,000. A grateful people can never permit ob- 
livion to enshroud so wonderful a benefaction.® 

It is well known that when at Yorktown the British 
officer came forward to surrender, he very naturally of- 
fered his sword to Rochambeau. Here is the first item 
in which a dissimilarity appears between Yorktown and 
Santiago. Rochambeau, who might justly have claimed 
the victory, refused the sword and ordered it given to the 
American commander. The whole plan of the Yorktown 
campaign was of Rochambeau’s devising. Washington 
well realized the truth, and requested him to assume com- 
mand, but that old son of the chivalry of Catholic France 
steadily refused. All honor to Washington and his brave 
six thousand men who stood the inactive winter of Valley 
Forge, the fiercest foe of brave men; but all honor too to 
Rochambeau and De Grasse and their 32,000 who have 
never been duly accredited for their devotion to our cause. 

Will it not now be admitted that if the United States 
may be said to have freed Cuba, then in just the same 
sense, France may be said to have freed the United States? 
To Spain, when her Catholicity was her life, this nation 
owes her birth, her issuance from the womb of Time; to 
old Catholic France, her emancipation from servitude to 
a foreign state, her individuality among the nations. 


IV 


We are a nation of cities. It is not without His will 
that our cities bear the names they do. The greatest city 
in the New World,—should we say in the whole world ?— 
changed its name from New Amsterdam to York in honor 
of that Duke of York and Albany, who as James II, was 
the last openly professed Catholic to sit as England’s 
sovereign, and who lost his throne, and, for a time his 
reputation, for his ardent Catholicity. Chicago bears the 
name of an Indian chief who almost lost his life for the 
Faith. Of course no name can be more Catholic than 
Philadelphia—Brotherly Love. This metropolis of Mis- 
rouri and of the Mississippi Valley, St. Louis, bears the 
90n this $6,000,000, see Griffin, Researches, XXVI, p. 49. 
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brightest name that ever belonged beneath a golden crown. 
3oston means St. Botolph’s town, and it is another curi- 
ous coincidence that the Battle of Bunker Hill occurred 
on St. Botolph’s feast day. Sault Ste. Marie, Marquette, 
and St. Paul stand guardians of our land upon its north- 
ern border; Orleans, St. Augustine, and San Antonio are 
the sentinels of the south; Baltimore, Boston, and New 
York are our eastern bulwarks, and the cities of the Sac- 
rament, of St. Francis and of the Angels safeguard the 
western seas. Catholic Providence oftentime smiles, and 
surely it must evoke a smile, to note that the very spot on 
which our nation’s capital stands once bore the name of 
Rome, the stream which flows through it was then the 
Tiber, and the owner of that beautiful demesne was a 
Pope—a man of that name.’ It were humiliating to think 
that the statement of this fact could work like a hobgoblin 
on the minds of any of our fellow citizens. As an assuage- 
ment let them know that the Empire state has a city of 
Rome still, and that strange to say it was there in that city 
of Rome that the flag of America, the Stars and Stripes, 
the symbol of our loyalty and our liberty, was first of all 
places in the world, lifted up to the kisses of the skies.™ 


V 


Surely one of the most vibrant periods of our history 
was that of our Civil War. Let us confine ourselves in 
this period to just one instance that manifests a Divine 
influence working through the Church, affecting our na- 
tional life beneficently at the time of that great crisis. 

There was a man of mighty intellect who for many 
long years before the beginning of that terrible conflict 
dominated the national government; like Milton’s Satan 
this man by the power of the keen and far-reaching sword 
of his logic smote down all his adversaries in our most 
august assemblies. He was a well-meaning man; but it 
may be doubted whether our country ever had so danger- 
ous an enemy of her peace and unity. In one of his great 
orations in the United States Senate, this man, John C. 
Calhoun, tells his auditors that our country is already cut 
in twain; ours is already a divided nation, rather two na- 


10For ‘‘Rome, Tiber and Pope,’’ see Records of Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., 
XXI, p. 46. 


11Flag first displayed at Rome (N.Y.), see Winsor, VI, p. 300. 
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tions. The North and the South should no longer pre- 
tend to be one. They are already separated, he said, in 
their literatures, they are separated in their industries, in 
their ideals, in their thought ; aye, in their very prayers be- 
fore the throne of God they are separated; every denomi- 
nation in the land has its North church and its South 
church—except the Catholics—but they are a foreign 
church. 

That “foreign church” was far more true to this land, 
to the whole land, than was the accuser, who, like so many 
another of either party, proved himself no American. 
He was a mere sectionalist. In the nation’s most dread- 
ful hour this Church was the sole anchor that held so that 
neither iron nor cable broke. She was comparatively weak 
then and unable to keep the nation’s destinies in her con- 
trol. Her cry of Peace on Earth was drowned in the 
angry outbursts of passion on every side. But it seems 
a sufficiently remarkable thing to note that we have so 
extraordinary a declaration from such a man that the 
Catholic Church, alone of all the churches, stood the sever- 
est test of loyalty in the crucial moments of the ordeal of 
our Civil War. 

The Church was weak then, better days were coming. 
In Washington’s days, Catholics were thought to be one 
person in every 120 of the population; in Calhoun’s, they 
were still but one in 20; we are now one in 5. When the 
Empire of Rome became Christian, the people in the coun- 
try districts stuck to their false gods long after the cities 
became Catholic, so that the word paganus, which merely 
means a villager, got to mean a pagan. Is history repeat- 
ing itself in this regard with us? For, the latest U. S. 
Census of Religions (that of 1916, Vol. 1, p. 123) in- 
forms us that Catholics constitute two-thirds of the 
Church members in all our cities of over 300,000 popula- 
tion; and one-half in all the cities between 300,000 and 
50,000 souls; and almost one-half (46.1%) in the cities 
of between 50,000 and 25,000. In exactly two-thirds of 
the States Catholics are more numerous than any other 
denomination; in fifteen of the States, and these are con- 
sidered the most progressive and enlightened, Catholics 
outnumber all our other religious people put together. It 
should not be a difficult problem in arithmetic to calculate 
the date when America will be a Catholic country. Surely 
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a hundred years from now it will be thoroughly so, and 
two hundred years hence it will be Catholic to the heart. 
This is the destiny of America. 

Looking again, in a résumé, over the whole broad ex- 
pense of the nation, we observe that during practically the 
whole of the sixteenth century, the flag of their Catholic 
majesties, the sovereigns of Spain, floated over the entire 
expanse. In the seventeenth century, the lilies of France 
came down from Canada, as in a snow storm, and spread 
over half the land; almost from Buffalo to New Orleans, 
and far westward towards the Pacific; Russia possessed 
Alaska, and England ruled over a territory adjacent to 
the Atlantic, about the size of Alaska, through several 
decades of years. Besides New France, New Spain, and 
New England, our old maps give us New Netherlands, 
New Belgium, New Gallicia, New Sweden, and New Ire- 
land. Nova Scotia (New Scotland) is not quite within 
our subject. We have no New Germany, New Austria, 
or New Italy. These lands brought us no politigal for- 
mation ; but no one will deny that they have influenced our 
social life to the very foundation. What is there that is 
good in any part of Europe that has not been imported 
to us? This is New Europe. Everything is here except 
New Rome, but Rome is not of Europe but of the world. 
Old Rome is always new, and can have no counterpart. 
Europe is dying; her governments have gone into apos- 
tasy. So, centuries ago, along that same road traveled 
the great Christian centers of Syria, Asia Minor, Persia, 
Egypt, Constantinople, 7. e¢., the great Greek Empire. 
They loved the darkness, and it has closed in upon them 
ever darker down through the centuries of their apostasy. 
Europe will die, such is the fate of nations; but old Rome 
will stay young, and America will be the fairest of her 
daughters. ; 

How may this blessed consummation be attained? It 
will never be brought about by force or the sword, but by 
love and by meekness. Blessed are the meek—for they 
shall possess the land. No battlefield will ever show in 
blood, the spot where the day was won; no slaughter will 
accompany the triumph of the fair Bride of Christ. The 
field of victory will be in every home. The Catholic moth- 
ers of America must be the vanguard in the triumph; 
they will share in the Heaven-sent salutation of their 
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model: Blessed art thou .. . and Blessed is the fruit of 
thy womb. And yet even more blessed will they be who 
consecrate their virginity to God, and their lives to prayer 
and the care of the needy and the motherless. 

When the day of triumph comes the Beatitudes will 
be the key to the nation’s greatness. The poor, and the 
meek, and the suffering, and the mourning will still be 
with us. “The poor you shall have always with you.” 
The man with the hoe will still be bent down—but he will 
not be like so many millions of our poor, and a greater 
proportion of our rich today, who know not God—brother 
to the ox. For he will be brother in deed and truth to the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, the Prince of the world to come. 
Three times each day the chimes of the Angelus sounding 
from every valley and every hilltop: will remind him of 
his wondrous kinship. ‘What then shall be to him, Plato, 
or the swing of the Pleiades?” What, but toys, precious 
toys indeed, but such as he can put aside in smiles while 
he works out his Divine mission for an eternal inheritance. 

These days are coming, coming swiftly. They are not 
far off. Already the Angelus sounds from ten thousand 
towers; already the numerous family is synonymous with 
the Catholic home; already more than 50,000 Sisters of 
the Savior of mankind bless all the land with their holy 
lives of innocence and sacrifice. 

Let me return to a thought half touched on before. 
We are taught that material things are but fleeting images 
of the invisible realities. What then do the unprecedented 
riches of the magnificence of the material wealth, bestowed 
upon this land by our Heavenly Father, betoken, but that 
He planted here precious souls, who, when the shadows 
pass and only things of worth endure, will glorify this na- 
tion with mighty and glorious deeds? Do the Rockies, 
rising into the dome of the heavens, not symbolize mar- 
tyrs that are to be, men with souls of gold and silver and 
faces of adamant to stand against the powers of darkness 
whenever they are abroad! The endless fields of life-giv- 
ing harvests, are these the confessors, seen of old at Pat- 
mos in apocalyptic numbers; and, to be brief, here must 
doctors arise to equal in wisdom the brilliance of Augus- 
tine and Aquinas; here legislators, greater than Justinian 
or even our own St. Louis; poets and architects, who will 
lift earth to the skies, as well as painters and sculptors to 
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bring the heavens down. More than all, apostles will here 
be born who will invade the eastern darkness with the 
Light of the World shining forth from their hearts of 
charity, until not only Japan, and the countless hosts of 
India and China learn of Jesus and Mary, but Ethiopia 
also shall see a great light. 

With such a past, and with such a vision, behind us 
and before us, we children of the Church—above all oth- 
ers—may well exclaim: 


Sail on, Oh, Ship of State, 
Sail on, Oh, Union, proud and great. 


Sail on, sail on deep freighted 

With blessings and with hopes, 

The saints of old with shadowy hands 
Are pulling at your ropes 

3ehind you holy martyrs 

Uplift the palm and crown, 

Before you unborn ages 

Send benedictions down. 

Take heed of John de Matha, 

God’s errands never fail. 

Sweep on through storm and darkness 
The thunder and the hail. 


Sail on nor fear to breast the sea. 

Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith, triumphant over fears, 

Are all with thee,—are all with thee. 


Our Debt to Belgium 


Rev. WILLIAM A. KEEFE 


Excerpt from a sermon delivered on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of Mgr. Joseph F. Stillemans, Director of the 
Belgian Bureau, New York 


ROM Niagara Falls to the great State of Minnesota, 
all along the shores of Lake Superior and through the 
surrounding country, millions of Americans honor the 
great Belgian Father Hennepin as their first Christian 
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missionary. The United States government has on count- 
less occasions paid official public honor to the great Bel- 
gian Jesuit, Father De Smet, who during forty-five years 
of marvelous missionary work traveled over 250,000 miles 
laboring as a Christian Crusader among the savage tribes 
of the Middle West and Rocky Mountain districts, and 
has frequently been called by most eminent non-Catholic 
writers “the best Friend the Red Man ever had.” 

What career is more heroic than that of Father Cro- 
quet, “the Belgian Saint of Oregon,” who spent forty try- 
ing years ministering to the tribes of the great “Oregon 
Trail,” or of Father Brabant laboring thirty-five years 
among the Indians of Vancouver, finally converting the 
entire Indian population to Christ? These heroes, like 
Archbishop Seghers, the “Apostle of Alaska,” and Father 
Nerinckx, the “Apostle of Kentucky,” and Bishop de 
Neckere, who died a martyr nursing victims of a yellow 
fever epidemic in New Orleans, were types of countless 
wonderful Belgian Priests from whose zeal and martyr- 
dom has sprung the great Catholic Church of the United 
States. That the magnificent work of the pioneer mis- 
sionaries might be carried on by intellectual Catholic lead- 
ers not only among the native tribes, but also among suc- 
cessive generations coming by hundreds of thousands to 
our shores from every land. Belgian educators founded 
and promoted many of our first and greatest schools and 
colleges and universities. Fordham and Georgetown, St. 
Louis University, the Catholic University at Washington 
honor Belgian Priests among their founders or first and 
best Professors. The wonderful parish-school system of 
the Archdiocese of New York dates back to the years 
when the Jesuit Father Malou, after having renounced 
the hard won national honors of a heroic General in the 
Belgian Army, joined the great army of St. Ignatius and 
later became one of the pioneer Professors in one of New 
York City’s first Catholic schools, which stood over 100 
years ago where St. Patrick’s magnificent Cathedral now 
stands. 





